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ABSTRACT 

Since the restructuring of education in New Zealand 
in 1989, a new curriculum framework has been developed. This 
framework emphasizes the thinking, problem~sc lving, and group skills 
processes. This paper tracer the growth of a strategic approach to 
teaching and learning in New Zealand, with a focus on cooperative 
learning. It describes findings of a study that designed and assessed 
a staff development program implemented in two secondary New Zealand 
schools. Data were obtained from on-site observations, teacher and 
student questionnaires, and principal interviews. The program model 
was participant-driven, in which teachers chose teaching strategies 
and controlled the pace and development. A significant outcome was an 
almost total teacher commitment to cooperative learning. Teachers and 
students moved from an individualistic, competitive goal orientation 
to a collaborative and supportive one. This is noteworthy because New 
Zealand schools are particularly competitive; at the sixth form, 
students compete for a preset number of grades. Any assistance they 
give their peers could potentially reduce their own grades. Students 
did, however, use the groups to enhance their individual 
performances, as well as to teach cooperative skills and encode new' 
learning material. Future plans to implement the program within 
clusters of neighboring schools are described. Contains 23 
references . (LMI) 
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BACKGROUND 

Since the restructuring of education in 
New Zealand m I WW. a new curriciiliuii 
framework has been developed This 
framework is cousisicul with international 
developments which have placed a greater 
emphasis than previously upon the pro- 
cesses of thinking problem solving and 
group skills For the primary (elementary ) 
education service these develop incuts have 
served to accentuate the child centred ap- 
proach which is probably best known in- 
ternationally for us success in early read- 
ing processes 

For the secondary school sector, however, 
these changes have demanded a radical re- 
thinking of both curriculum delivery and 
organisation for learning The initial em- 
phasis is upon changing styles of teaching 
but it is inevitable that the organisation of 
secondary schools will face serious chal- 
lenges if the curriculum framework is to be 
effected 

A further challenge for New Zealand high 
schools is the presence m mainstream 
classes of all students who m the United 
States would be categorised as learning 
disabled Indeed, with the advent of iiiaiu- 
strcaiuing. many New Zealand schools 
now include all students with intellectual 
and physical disabilities except those very 
few whose level of disability is profound 
This is a challenge similar in scope and 
importance to the regular education initia- 
tive (RED 

The developments we wish to report here 
trace the growth of a strategic * approach 
to teaching and learning with co-operative 
learning as its lynch pin The work began 
m two secondary schools where the staff 
and boards of tnistces agreed to try a stall 
development programme In New Zealand 
every school is an independent administra- 
tive entity managed by a board of parents 
w ith staff and student representativ es 



The programme was designed to equip the 
teachers to meet the challenges of the new cur- 
ricula It would also enable students to ac- 
quire learning strategics as well as the essen- 
tial skills outlined in the curriculum frame- 
work, at the same time teachers were learning 
new teaching strategies 

This first section of the programme took the 
form of a research project supported by the 
Ministry of Education The two schools were 
selected as a result of interest expressed by the 
principals' (management) group m each 
school The data we shall present in this pa- 
per derives largely from this research. 

In this section of the programme, each school 
was visited for one day per week by the first 
author During this day. team meetings were 
held and classroom observations were con- 
ducted at the request of the teachers An advi- 
sory committee of teachers, parents, university 
colleagues and officers of the ministry met to 
consider the programme and recommend fur- 
ther dev clopnieiits 

From this research there evolved a recognition 
of the need for more structured seminar activ- 
ity While the team meetings and class obser- 
vations had been found to be valued by the 
teachers, the opportunity to make explicit the 
management of curriculum delivery required 
more seminar time 

The second section of our work followed from 
this research Two major colleges of educa- 
tion contracted the first author to establish 
staff development programmes for experi- 
enced secondary teachers m their catchment 
areas The second author began developing 
similar programmes for primary and interme- 
diate schools 

Two different styles of delivery for secondary 
teachers were developed At one college the 
programme took the form of H>() hours of 
seminar work with weekly journals and set as- 
signments At the other college a V> hour 
seminar programme was developed vviih on 
site support visits These different delivery 
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Over 250 
teachers across 
central New 
Zealand now 
know our 
programmes. 
Some will 
receive 

intensive on stte 
training for one 
war. 



systems were fuinlh modified 10 produce a 
programme consisting of 7S hours of semi- 
nar work with frequent site visits and team 
meetings of teachers m clusters of three 
neighbouring schools Tins made up a total 
of HH) hours of training for each teacher 

At this point \vc were read} to enlarge the 
number of people skilled enough to assist 
their colleagues in spreading the develop- 
ment programme across a larger number of 
schools The two college of education pro- 
grammes, together with some high schools 
winch had independently sought our assis- 
tance, had produced o\er 250 teachers 
across central new Zealand who knew our 
programmes This number of teachers was 
sufficient for us to consider wavs in which 
the programmed could be broadened 

Later this }ear we shall begm work on a now 
project funded b} the Ministry of Education 
to train trainers in our work These will be 
teachers drawn from the graduates of the ex- 
isting programmes who will receive inten- 
sive on site training for one }car These 
teachers will then form a pool of well 
trained co-orduiaiors able to function in a 
collaborative consulting model in the devel- 
opment of co-operative and strategic learn- 
ing programmes 



RESEARCH MODEL 



The evidence is that changing teacher 
behaviour is a complex task Welch (1V79) 
notes how stable the educational system is and 
how little effect have efToris to change it had 
Thclcn <1 1 >5-M said "Teaching is what the 
teacher does To change teaching means that 
the teacher himself (sic) must, in some respects 
at least. change And onl} the teacher can 
change the teacher " (p 7*) Bccby ( l l >«6). one 
of New Zealand's most noted educators makes 
the point that no educational reform will 
succeed unless teachers believe in it For this 
reason an empoweruig model was adopted 
which put teachers as much in control of the 
changes as possible 

The research model for the first part of tins 
project was described by the external reviewei 
for the ministry as a participant driven 
empowering one in which the distance between 
the researcher and the teachers involved was 
kept to a minimum Control and power over 



the research questions and the mcihodolog} 
vi as shared between participants and the 
researcher This increased the probability 
that the data gathered were cco)^ Really valid 
and clearlv "owned* b} the participants 
(GKiin. IW2) 

Teachers were volunteers and could choose 
from a menu of teaching strategics The 
teachers controlled the pace and the 
development of the programme while the 
consult ant/ researcher supported and 
encouraged their further development 

Together the icachers and the 
coiisuliaiit/rcscarchcr were developing a dual 
curriculum approach - teaching curriculum 
content while developing in their students, 
skills m selecting and using learning 
strategies to suit their current learning needs 
At the same tune the teachers were 
mastering the skills of ' strategic' curriculum 
deliv cry 

Fullan and Newton (I WW) point out 'The 
role of vice principals and depart incut heads 
in change has been neglected both in theory 
and in practice " (p. 41V) Taking note of 
this, the school management teams 
consisting of principal, deputy principal and 
assistant principal were included and 
involv ed from the beginning. 

The formative method adopted in this study 
and the attempt to ensure a balance between 
"bottom up" and "top down" approaches 
were designed to optimise the inclusion of 
teachers and their sense of ownership as 
thev developed teaching styles new to them, 
with support from thier management team 
(for a discussion of this need for balance sec 
Fullan. 1W] 



STRATEGIES DEFINED 



The terms * .,:rulcgics" and "strategic* have 
been used in a number of v\a\s 
Fundamentally strategic teaching 
encompasses the complex thinking processes 
and methods of curriculum deliver} which 
enable all kinds of students to become 
successful learners Tins includes teaching 
methods which make content meaningful, 
integrated with prior learning and 
transferable It also includes teaching 
techniques which assist students to become 
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aware of the use of learning strategics 
Students learn to know how to select and 
appl> these strategics in a fashion 
appropriate to the task demands and their 
need to retain and recall information at 
appropriate moments. 

Strategic teaching also includes the 
creation of a safe environment for 
learning This is an environment where 
the interaction patterns, student to student 

~~ and teacher to student, actively support 

Sewn months careful thinking, risk taking and mutual 

into the encouragement and support 

programme 

9**% of f teachers T||C establishment of a co-operative 
. tt * fmt ' environment was seen as most likely to 

mvo \ei we/e create these conditions but the decision to 

actively $ 0 ^ , as nl ,| lc hands of the teachers 

practising co- themselves It was their choice to use co- 

operafive operative teaching met hods 

learning in at 

least one of Thc P r °S raumic drcu » cavi,v 011 lhc ,I|C 

i l 1 broad literature of co-operative learning 

their classes. (Johnson <fc Johnson. 1989; Graves & 

Graves. 1990) learning strategics 

. developed at the Kansas University 

hisiitnte for Learning Disabilities 
(Schuiuakcr <& Dcslilcr I9XX; Bulgrcn. 
Sclnuuakcr <fe Dcslilcr I9XX, Leu/. Alley 
<& Schiuuakcr 19X7) efTcctivc schools 
(Brophy. 19X6;Ysscldykc. Chrisicusou <fe 
Tliurlow. I9XX) ihmkiiig skills (Dalton. 
19X5. Lockhcad. 19X5. Nickcrsou. Perkins 
<fc Smith. 19X5. Fogarty & Bcllanca. 
l9X9.Glascr. 1990; Bcllanca. Fogart> & 
Dalton. 1991: and sec Brandt. 19X9 <& 
Costa. I99l)and quality schools (Glasscr. 

1990) 



STRATEGY USE 

A wide range of strategics were selected bv 
the teachers Since each strategic 
approach took some lime to establish and 
teachers needed tunc to consider anv 
applications to their classes, some tunc 
elapsed before a clear pattern of change 
emerged The most obvious development 
however was Hie adoption of co-operative 
learning as a preferred style Seven 
mom lis into the programme. 92" » (24 of 
2*0 of the teachers involved in the 
programme were actively practising co- 
operative learning in at least one (and 
frequently all) of their classes 



Among other strategics teachers used in this 
period were advance organisers, the 
systematic use of graphic transformations 
for thinking skills, teacher modelling of 
problem solving methods, writing and 
paraphrasing strategics, operant learning 
skills and test and exam taking strategics 
including visualisation, cognitive behaviour 
modification and m vivo practice 

In setting the pace for strategy use. teachers 
were very much their own managers Thus, 
some teachers developed more than one 
strategy at a tunc while others concentrated 
upon one methodology before trying 
another. This brought some interesting 
insights for the icachcrs. For example, one 
who began working on co-operative groups 
also began teaching the use of graphic 
transformations It proved loo difficult to 
mix the strategics and the teacher 
recognised it. Here arc her comments 

"J have tried group tactics he fare with this 
class m a limited way with hunted success 
I hope tit get a mare positive outcome hy 
tighter controls over what f 'nt focusing on 
and on my group activity and selec tion The 
class has a full range of ability with tow 
aihiewrs and high achievers with 
motivation problems 

Three weeks later, after starting to build co- 
operative skills and the transformation 
strategics, she had this lo say 

Today I did not go over all the key co- 
operative group rules, etc. to see how they 
handled it They did not t lie k hac k into it <it 
all In fac t they fust worked as a normal 
group without the co-operative 
elements unlike fast time, individuals 
were finishing way ahead of others while 
slower students struggled with the 
material some students went off task 
quickly I had tti rc-cxplain ni\ 
instructions several times llns was a 
revealing even ise and I found it very useful 
as a comparison 

Later the same teacher commented 

"7 feel the class is trending nnav as a 
working group I am enjoying mv time \\ fth 
them as there seems to he an nn lease m 
motivation S'mvty percent of those asked 
gave the < arrei t response on either the first 
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"(hie of the 
calmest years tn 
social 

management" 
School principal 



r )i\ sec t md prompting 

These remarks reflect ihc quality of teacher 
input and control over their work Teachers 
were not following a strict training programme 
but developing their own skills in weekly 
exchanges with the first author 



TEACHER COMMENT 



There was a broad spectrum or comment which 
indicated thoughtful application and a high 
lc\el of satisfaction with the programme For 
example 

"One of the calmest years in sen ud 
management - School principal 

7 have fiir more specific objectives far each 
lesson } can define my outcomes and measure 
them " - Class teacher 

7 am now more likeh to provide the c lass with 
goals objectives - Class teacher 

7 now know where I am going - the kids as well 
as the teac her - Class teacher 

7 fomul tins term very frustrating (with; the 
introduction of co-operative learning and 
advance organisers to my third form (Silt grade* 
c lasses I have grow n in understanding these 
two concepts, (thought and over the last four or 
five weeks have started to introdnc c them into 
many classes 7 here has been noticeable 
success in all those classes In one. a subject 
most suited to this approach, students have been 
more able to lift their Mark rate and their 
achievement has improved m nearly every 
case " - Class teacher 

"\fv involvement with this project has been m\ 
most valuable training as a teacher, including 
teachers college " - Class teacher 



TKACHKR BELIEFS 



A number of questions were asked of teachers in 
a teacher questionnaire There were two 
apparent!) significant changes in teacher 
beltefs The first of these was a reduction in 
attribution to fatuth and peer influence for 
academic failure and an increase in attribution 
for such failure to poor leaching str iates, lack 



of student skill and poor learning strategics 
These attributions did not relate to 
programme effects but were generic beliefs 
about teaching and learning 

The second issue where a great deal of 
change occurred was in the perception of 
what is successful teaching In this case 
ability to motivate students and to manage 
classrooms replaced an emphasis upon 
relationships. An interesting concomitant 
finding showed an increase in emphasis 
among the programme teachers upon 
teacher/student relationships The 
consultant noted anecdotal \\ an increase in 
indicators of good teacher/student 
interactions 

The most hkelx explanation of this latter 
finding is a greater awareness among the 
teachers of the importance of an enhanced 
strategic classroom environment This 
awareness probably overlaid an observable 
(but perhaps not consciously realised) 
increase in leacher/stiidcut relationships 

As a point of interest, the principals group 
was asked the same question Thc> 
responded quite different 1\ . claiming there 
was an increase in attention paid to 
relationships 



ACHIEVEMENT GAINS 



Informal class measures were taken which 
indicated at times quite marked gams in 
academic achievement Details of these 
results arc included in the research report 
(Brown, IW2) 



STUDENT COMMENT 



Student comments were recorded by teachers 
during the course of the programme 
Teachers gathered together a large number 
of student reflection sheets from their co- 
operative learning activities In reflecting 
on their work about half wa\ through the 
programme one group of fifth formers 
(Grade 1<>> said 

"He must listen to instructions, work should 
be done as a group not split ///>. so that 
everyone understands what is happening 



;> 
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/;/ the New 
Zealand sixth 
form students 
compete for a 
preset number 
of grades. Any 
assistance they 
give their peers 
could 
potentially 
reduce their 
ow n grades. 



This group made a further remark which is 
recorded for postcrit) 

Our group never Man's to he apart as w e 
would surely die " 

Some of the oilier comments were 

"}ou get started straight away, work 
together as a group a lot belter The w ork 
has h> he more clearly defined for each 
person 

"I find the groups ore really good hecan.se 
not only do you gel to know each other hut 
when we find difficulties in some work, we 
(an always ask our group to give us some 
help and understanding. " 

7 dimk I tried harder w ith the group to help 
me and encourage me all the way The 
group w as mostly always warning to help 
eadi other 

On completion of the programme, students 
were asked a scries of questions about the use 
of strategics in their classrooms Details are 
given below bin a number of coiuiuciiis on 
co-operative group work were received. A 
sample is included here 

"// was good hearing different opinions 
I 've ry person 's opinion allows yon to look at 
the task with a different perspec tive " - Fifth 
former 

There are twne as mam hranis hemg 
used' - Fourth former 

I he skilled person helps others to learn 
w <i\ s ol obtaining higher grades if w e w anted 
to earn them - Fifth former 

I he higher ones learned to explain and 
realise what the) are doing, and lower 
learned tei himjites - Fifth former 

firing able to get other people 's ideas ami 
then talking about the different twes 
( 'hanging tin in about to get a torn fusion 
thai stated all " - Sixlh former 

Sometimes yon had to tover for a group 
member when the\ were upset or something 
but thev would do the same for me " - Flflh 
former 

/ increased my marks by 2T» by being 



laughi how to write essays bv a group 
member - Fifth former 

li must be remembered thai the New 
Zealand secondary school is a lughlv 
compel iu\c institution At tlie sixth form, 
students compcic for a prc-set number of 
grades Students know thai am assistance 
thev give their peers could potential!) 
reduce their own grades 

STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES 

Three hundred and eighty students were 
included in an anonymous questionnaire 
survey of siudciii views of the programme 
Included in ihc survey were a number of 
questions on co-operative learning 

The first of these questions asked students if 
tlic> gave or received help and if they took 
responsibility for group results. Over half 
the students said they tried to help their 
group members, more than two thirds said 
Ihcy received help and close to two thirds 
said ihcy did take rcsponsibiliiv for the 
group's learning 

The second question asked if thev would 
like to work in groups or pairs in a 
subsequent year The question was framed 
this way to avoid feelings of lo>alt> to their 
current teachers Over eight) percent of the 
students responded m the affirmative 

The students were asked what thev liked 
aboui cooperative groups A range of 
answers were given and these were ranked 
The three most common responses for the 
total student group were sharing ideas, 
working together and enhanced learning 
The responses of 6th *w\d 7th form students 
were separated out from those of the more 
junior students for two reasons The first 
was that mam teachers unfamiliar with co- 
operative learning are doubtful if senior 
students will accept it The other reason is 
the lughl) competitive nature of the senior 
forms which give eiitn to tiiuvcrsil) 

These senior students listed sharing idea?., 
opportunities for discussion and working 
together as their three most lughlv ranked 
reasons 
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Eightyfive 
percent of 6th 
and 7th formers 
firmly believe J 
co-operative 
learning had 
helped them to 
learn. A 
further 11% felt 
it had been 
some help. 
Only 1% o f this 
group preferred 
individual work 
to co-operative 
groups. 



SmdcMs were asked what thc\ liked lcasi 
aboul co-opcraii\c groups The niosi 
frcquciu response was the word "Noiliing 
The second was a range of siatcmcius which 
reflected student inability to manage skilfully 
main of the issues and events that emerge in 
co-operative groups The third was non 
contributors It is interesting that the two 
disadvantages noted abo\c arc cntirch 
manageable b\ teachers who have developed 
skills in co-operative group work. A further 
point of interest is that the sixth most 
frequent response was that no answer was 
given to this question Tins and one other 
similar question noted below were the onl\ 
questions in which such an c\ciH occurred 

Studenls were asked if the\ thought co- 
operate learning helped litem to learn In 
one school 64% and in the other 75% of 
students answered in the affirmative Eiglm 
fi\c per cent of the 61 h and 7th form ts 
firinK believed lliey had been helped 

They were then asked why they thought co- 
operative learning helped them to learn The 
three highest ranked responses were thai n 
broadened ideas and approaches, it improved 
their work and that help was available within 
the group 

When asked what factors might ha\c meant 
co-opcrati\c group work hindered learning 
ouh 11 students responded It is difficult to 
know what to take from such a low response 
(only one out of r>7 fitli and 7th formers 
responded to this question * only one had 
prcMoush said that co-operative learning 
had not helped them to learn) Nonetheless 
the following reasons were recorded the 
most often cited reason was a preference for 
individual work, the second was ofT task 
behaviour from some iudi\iduals m the 
groups and the third was non participation 
from sonic group members 

Again, with the exception of the personal 
preference to work alone, the remaining 
reasons are remediable 

There was an interesting dn ision of opinion 
from students on teacher selection of groups 
More students felt it was better for teachers 
to allocate to groups than for students to do 
so (n\cragc 1X% in fauwr and 25% against) 
bin mam were indifferent on the mallei 

Of special uiicrest was the preference of the 



6th and 7th formers for heterogeneous 
groups This was their top ranked 
response with fairness of allocaiion being 
ihc second 

The overall advantages given for icachcr 
allocaiion were, a better working 
environment, group hcicrogcucu). fairness 
in allocaiion. more efficient management 
and inclusion of all The siudcius cued 
homogeneity of groups, effects of non 
participants and a kind of generalised 
dislike of teacher selection as ilicir reasons 
for preferring student control of group 
allocaiion. It is interesting to note though 
thai the second highest ranked comment 
category in favour of siudcni selection was 
a grudging rccogniiion that student 
seleciion ma> not lie best, merely being 
preferred 

PRINCIPAL COMMENT 

Each of the three members of the 
principals" group (principal, dcpuiy 
principal, assistant principal) in the two 
schools were interviewed before and aficr 
the programme Their responses were tape 
recorded and each also completed a 
questionnaire 

Because the involvement of the principals 
was regarded as an essential feature in 
change, it was important that ihe> played 
a role m the change process and thai their 
views were lakcii fulh into account Some 
of ihc questions asked of the principals 
were ideiuical lo those asked teachers 
while some largetcd issues of relevance 
cnly lo the principals group The 
following comments arc those which 
showed the highest level of responding 
from the group 

One interesting factor was that onl> one of 
the six members of the group activch tried 
to recruit teachers to the programme The 
others relied on the attraction of ihc 
programme itself to engage teachers m ii 
Since aboul 25% of the staff at the two 
schools joined the programme (it is 
uuhkcK a consultant could ha\c dealt with 
more ai the one tunc) this is an interesting 
result Linked to this is the fact that while 
all six principals saw thcmscUcs in a 
leadership role at the beginning of the 
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a w ide range of 
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programme onlv half saw ihc need for litis 
at t lie end of the period 

An indication of I he importance of this 
finding is found in the responses to ano'lvr 
question The group was asked »f collegial 
management of the programme was 
possible and desirable ai the beginning of 
the work and again at the cud All si\ 
responded affiruiativclv on both occasions 
At the beginning, five said the> thought the 
model would demand a co-operati\e 
approach between principals and staff and 
all six attested to this at the end 

In a question probing the events and factors 
which occurred as the programme 
developed, two thirds of the group noted the 
enthusiasm, sense of achievement and 
sense of ownership the teachers had fell as 
the programme proceeded. What is more, 
the positive staff read ion m both schools 
was seen by the principals as a strong 
source of snppon for themselves 

Two factors emerged with respect to the 
management, organisation and delivery of 
the programme By and large the 
principals fell the addition of the 
programme was not a source of pressure for 
them Three of the six predicted ii would 
uoi be and Five affirmed this at the post 
programme interview Thc> added though 
that the presence of an outside consultant 
was an import am factor in the success of 
the programme making it clear that a 
consultant must have credibility in the 
school To tins tlic> added the support 
gamed from staff 

Benefits to the school were seen in a more 
positive focus on teaming and achieving, 
increased commitment from staff, improved 
individual student achievement and 
cominuiuh acknowledgement of success 

Perhaps most important was the emphasis 
on future planning While two thirds of the 
group felt that no substantial changes 
needed to be made to the vva> the 
program me was run for the school to 
maintain the programme in the following 
vcar. half fell ihcv would need to increase 
further their own involvement (which was 
already siibstaii.;ah Two thirds of the 
group planned to alter administrative 
procedures to support the programme in 
stibsequi.it >cars and the same number saw 



(he importance of future planning 

To cffcci this development, both schools set 
up planning procedures and one a planning 
committee to recruit more teachers to their 
teams and lo ensure collegial support m the 
coiiium vcar 



CONCLUSION 



A significant development in the research 
programme was an almost total 
commitment b> the teachers involved to co- - 
operative learning programmes This 
achieved what Dcshlcr and Len/ (l l )X 1 )) 
advocate strategically rich instruction m 
an environment which promotes team-work 
and shared responsibility for the learning 
and performance of all students' {p 2?.2) 

For inaiiv teachers co-operative learning 
formed the basis of a changed pattern of 
activity The groups proved an ideal 
platform for the introduction of a wide 
range of strategies The change in goal 
orientation from individualistic and 
competitive to collaborative and supportive 
provided the conditions in which 
developing strategics could Ik practised 
Besides this students and teachers alike 
welcomed the opportunity to share, discuss 
and assist each other It should be noted 
however that the groups were used lo 
enhance individual performance no less 
than to teach co-operative skills and encode 
new learning material 

At the end of the research phase of the 
developments we are reporting, we could 
see ihc foundation for a change process 
which involved teachers, principals and 
school boards in a collaborative team 
What we were not so sure of was the 
emphasis that needed to be placed on 
collaborative consultation with stafT. 
support m the classroom, seminar delivery 
of information and changes in 
organisational structure 

Since completing this first phase we have 
explored combinations of collaborative 
work with high schools These have 
included seminar onlv. seminar and on site 
support and long and short term 
programmes Each has contributed to our 
g understanding of w hat works well 
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No re form of 
reaching will 
work witlumi 
fhe support, 
indeed (he 
enthusiasm and 
commitment of 
management. 
Equally, 
teachers 
determine the 
success or 
failure of 
curriculum 
reform.. J- or 
these reasons 
we include 
principals and 
teachers in the 
change process 
as direct 
players. 



The next phase of our work will begin m 
December of tins year, the end of the school 
year in the southern hemisphere In this 
phase we intend to combine the elements 
outlined above in a programme to be funded 
by the Ministry of Education 

In tins phase we shall work with clusters of 
neighbouring schools Some clusters will 
be high schools only, sonic will be primary 
and intermediate only and some will 
combine primary, intermediate and 
sccondan schools m ilie clusters Schools 
will be recruited into the clusters on the 
basis of their interest m pursuing long term 
staff development programmes which will 
m\ol\c the principals themselves (or 
members of the principals group in larger 
schools) 

In each school a graduate of our existing 
programmes will be given the opportunity 
to develop the skills of collaborative 
consultation and to further their skills in co- 
operative lea ruing and establishing 
strategic classrooms This teacher, 
supported b> the principal will become the 
co-ordiuator of a staff development 
programme for colleagues Each co- 
ordinator w ill be supported for a full year by 
the authors We shall convene seminars 
throughout the vear. make regular visits to 
the schools to model and guide the teachers 
through the establishment of co-operalivc 
teams of colleagues 

On completion of the programme, the co- 
ordinators will be registered with the 
Ministry of 1: ducal ion as ke\ people able to 
support colleagues in further staff 
development programmes planned bv ihe 
in m i si r> 

This lakes us full circle, if you like The 
new curricula being introduced into New 
Zealand schools demand teaching and 
learning strategics already being developed 
m our programmes Not only do these 
programmes assist teachers to meet these 
demands, they create a pool of teachers 
capable of supporting further, colleagues 
who. m their turn, wish to develop these 
skills 



is not a process that can be achieved easily 
or qmcklv It is essential (hat the conditions 
arc in place for change and the new 
curricula go a long way to establishing 
those conditions 

A further requirement is that teachers must 
have the confidence to try new mcihods and 
the assurance that they will be successful in 
academic as well as organisational terms 
One of the best ways to achieve this is to 
create a cadre of peer models who arc 
skilled in co-opcraiivc and strategic 
leaching skills, a group who can confident Iv 
demonstrate to their colleagues and support 
them through ihe change process 

No reform of leaching will work without 
the support, indeed the enthusiasm and 
commitment of management Equally 
teachers determine the success or failure of 
curriculum reform for wi thorn their co- 
operation no change process can succeed 
For these reasons we include principals and 
teachers in the change process as direct 
players 

There is much still to be done and the way 
we have approached the task is only one of 
many possible paths to progress. Our 
intention has been to create a team which is 
inclusive of teachers, managers and 
governors {not to mention students) 
Nobody is seen or promoted as more 
important than another To invoke a saying 
m our country which is of Maori origin, "we 
each bring to the table our "kit" of 
knowledge, a contribution to be shared 
among us ' 



It is our view that changing high schools 
from a factory model to one based upon 
iliuiking skills and collaborative team- work 
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